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For Friends’ Review. 


BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 


The important question, whether birthright mem- 
bership is or is not asource of weakness to the Society 
of Friends, is frequently of late coming to the front, 
and it is pleasant to notice that it appears to be 
approached with that spirit of candor that would 
not lay violent hands upon the time-honored insti- 
tution. It might be true that hitherto it had not 
been a source of strength, and yet a careful inquiry 
might reveal the fact that the fault was not in the 
institution itself, but rather in the manner in which 
the church as the head of the family had manipu 
lated its children. It is doubtless the duty of the 
church to look with intense and longing interest 
after the welfare of the whole household, and es- 
pecially so that of the children, whether these come 
Into the family by birth or aduption, that as the 
judicious earthly parent would feel an intense desire 
that his children might be so wisely trained and in- 
structed as to be early fitted rightly to fill their ap- 
propriate place in the household, the church, and 
the world, even so a living church must inevitably 
feel an abiding interest in the right training of the 
feeblest members of its own body. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the first inquiry should be whether birthright 
membership in the church is in harmony with the 
spirit and genius of the Gospel, whether the pro- 
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visions of the Gospel are less complete, sof so unt- 
versal in their application as were those of the law, 
in that they would shut out of the covenant of 
grace even the children of believing parents. It 
may be found difficult to bring direct proof that 
such were recognized as members of the early 
church, yet I would submit that, from the evidence 
that whole households were admitted upon the faith 
of the head, it is only a fair presumption that such 
was the case. And this presumption is much 
strengthened by the manner in which the Saviour 
received and spoke of children. Moreover, I should 
be unwilling to indulge the thought that in the 
counsels of our all-wise Father, it was ever contem- 
plated to shut the children out of His covenant of 
grace; and if such had a place in this covenant, is 
it not right to recognize this privilege by admitting 
the children of believing parents toa place in the 
household of faith—the militant church? Now, 
I would further submit, that in looking over the 
histury of our Society during the past 60 years, I 
am not convinced that the admission of birthright 
membership has injuriously affected us. But I wil- 
lingly confess that I can easily perceive that a more 
paternal course towards this class on the part of the 
church, especially in the early part of the present 
century, might have largely contributed to making 
many of these much more useful as members of the 
body. We know ‘that formerly the church gave 
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them nothing to do, and we also know that the 
members of our natural bodies, not exercised, be- 
come weak, dwarfish and comparatively useless, 
that a vigorous exercise is indispensable to perma- 
nent health and growth. It is my conviction that 
had we all along the past line of our history pro- 
vided employment at home for our youth and con- 
stantly set before them atable furnished with food 
adapted to their respective conditions, that is if we 
had early planted in their infant minds the sacred 
truths of the Gospel, and made them much more 
familiarly acquainted with the Scriptural evidence 
by which those truths are so amply defended, we 
should not only have had no trouble about birthright 
membership, but much of the troubles that have 
so unhappily distracted the church would have 
been avoided. It is true, during the period re- 
ferred to, we paid sufficient attention to tything the 
anise and the cummin; we industriously hedged 
ourselves about with rules of discipline, and con- 
ventional usages; we paid ample attention to the 
subject of plainness of speech, behavior and ap 
parel; it is to be feared often laying the stress of 
obligation more upon the first and the last than 
upon the centre. Now the writer would not speak 
lightly of these peculiarities; they cost him too 
much in his youth to have any desire to part with 
them in old age. He would, however, have all to 


come to them as he did, simply by an internal | 


constraint discovering to them their Scriptural 


foundation. Rom. xii. 2; I Peter iii. 3 ; Timothy 


li. 9. He would have them in all cases the out- 


growth of a rightly cultivated heart, a tender con- | 
trite spirit, softened by the all-pervading love of 


the dear Master. In allsuch cases there will be no 
desire to evade the cross. His yoke will become 
easy and His burden light. 


In Bloomfield meeting-house, some 50 years ago, | 


J. J. Gurney said, ‘‘ He thanked God that he had 
been a birthright Quaker.” 
can cheerfully adopt the same language to-day, not 
because I ever thought it would do anything more 
for me than put me in the way of religious privi 
leges ‘that otherwise I should not have enjoyed, and 
moreover only for these there is a strong probability 
that I should not at this day occupy the place I 
now do in this department of the fold of the Good 
Shepherd, and quite possibly of no other. I have 
found this to be a home fraught with much true 
comfort and many substantial advantages. And 
when I have remembered the Forsters, the Gurneys, 
and a host of others, who have nobly borne our 
standard before the world during the present cen- 
tury and triumphantly passed to their everlasting 
rest, most of whom were born within the pale of the 
church, I trust the sober second thought with us 
all will induce the effort not to cut off the tender 
twigs as they are just budding into increased use- 
fulness, but rather that our efforts will be increas- 


ingly directed, to train, prune, and purge them, | 
that they may display more of the beauty of holi- | 


ness, greater vigor in growth in grace, and be 
found bringing forth more abundantly the fruits of 
righteousness, and thus increasingly become a 


. | 7 years ending 1869, 1.94. 
And surely the writer | i 7 
| 7 years ending 1883, 1.35. 64 


blessing to themselves, to the church and the world 
to the honor and glory of the Great Husbandman, 


Tuomas Crarx, 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 
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STATISTICS OF BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERShip, 


Referring to the statistics of London Yearly 
Meeting, for the twenty-one years ending with 
1883, Edward Pearson writes as follows, in the 
British Friend: 

Without venturing to assume that none of the 
disownments or resignations were those of mem. 
bers formerly admitted on the ground of convince. 
ment or as minors, I believe that our own expeti- 
ence will induce most of us to believe that at least 
nineteen-twentieths ot the disownments and resig. 
nations are those of birthright members. 

If this be the case, we may conclude that in the 
first seven years the annual net gain by birthright 
was 1.17 per. cent.; in the second seven years the 
annual net gain by birthright was 1.08; in the 
third seven years the annual net gain by birthright 
was only 0.74. 

But if the gain from birthright membership be 
thus a steadily diminishing quantity, and yet the 
numbers of the Society are on the increase, what is 
the source of increase? The answer is as follows: 
Seven years ending 1869, admission by convince- 
ment and as minors, 1,042; seven years ending 
1876, admission by convincement and as minors, 
1,334; seven years ending 1883, admission by 
convincement and as minors, 1,777. The admis- 
sion as minors has remained practically the same 
during the 21 years. The whole increase has been 


| in admissions by convinacement. 


We gain then the following table :— 


Yearly percentage of 


Percentage of loss, 
births of membership. 


Yearly percentage of 
other admission, 


81 1,08. 
7 years ending 1876, 1.75. -65 1.34. 


1.71. 
We have then these three confluent streams of 
tendency—two positive and one negative—the legit- 


| imate and probable outcome of which would ap- 


| pear to be a gradual introduction into the future 
numerical strength of the Society of convinced 
members and their descendants, and the gradual 
| disappearance of the old hereditary element. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 





After an absence of some twenty three years, 
our friend Edward Sayce, of Melbourne, is with us 
| once more. He landed on our shores a week ago, 
| in good health, and brings with him a minute of 
| his Monthly Meeting liberating him to attend our 
-ensuing Yearly Meeting, and for some religious 
| service in the United Kingdom as the way may 
| open. ! 
Walter Morris, acting under medical advice and 
with the concurrence of his friends, has lately at- 
rived from Denmark, hoping that the change (t0- 
gether with much-needed rest) may recrult bis 
strength. The current numbers of the Friend and 
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the British Friend give very interesting details of 
some of his recent labors. ‘The Meeting for Suf- 
erings has recently forwarded its usual contribution 
towards the rent of Meeting-rooms in Veile and 
Copenhagen, and likewise a small sum for the 
Friends at Aalborg for the same purpose. It is sat- 
isfactory to believe that our Danish Friends will- 
ingly pay what they can afford, although (as we 
know) they are for, the most part in quite humble 
circumstances. 

Readers of the, Frtends’ Review may remember 
that a few months ago a deputation from the Meet- 





















































eri- ing for Sufferings proceeded to Paris in order to 
ast plead for justice on behalf of the people of Mada- 
sig. gascar, They obtained an interview with some 





members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
and the facts which they cited from the ‘ Red 
Book’ of the’ Hovas—an official record which is 
worthy to take a place beside the ‘ Blue books,’ 
‘Yellow books,’ &c., of civilized governments— 
produced a strong impression in favor of the Mala- 
gasy. One of the gentlemen present, M. Saillens, 






































> be was therefore deputed to prepare an impartial re- 

the sumé of the whole question, in order that the 
at is French public might judge for itself from the testi- 
WS: 





mony of official documents of unimpeachable au- 
thority, not hitherto submitted to its cognizance. 





ince: 




































































































































































































ding M. Frederic Passy, who is the President of the 
nors, “Société des Amis de la Paix’’ and a public man of 
1 by #H acknowledged character, has kindly written an ap- 
imis- # preciative preface, introducing the book (which 
same # now forms a substantial-looking pamphlet) to the 
been §@ favorable consideration of his countrymen. Eleven 
hundred copies have been printed in Paris for dis- 
tribution to every member ot the legislature, and 
stageot fr general circulation, and a limited English edi- 
ssion, tion is also for sale. 
London, Fourth mo, gth, 1885. 
ms of RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
 legit- —_— 
id . THE BisHOPS are sometimes severely criticised. We 
future # ate glad to record the following: Bishop Words- 
vinced j™ Worth has not only refused his retiring pension, but 
radual ( bas behaved with princely liberality towards the See 
of Southwell, in the endowment fund of which 
there isa deficiency of £15,000, for which the 
Bishop and certain gwarantors are liable. Dr. 
Wordsworth had originally contributed £3,000 to 
eats, this fund, and since his resignation of the See of 
eh Lincoln, he has placed a sufficient sum in the hands 
sk ago, of two trustees to provide for the whole deficiency. 
atau There ought not, and probably will not be any 
eden ned, however, to tax the Bishop and his family 
sligious with so large a sum.— Zhe (London) Christian. 
ay may Ecypt.—For more than twenty years, Miss M. 
L. Whately, the daughter of Archbishop Whately, 
ice and of England, has been engaged in mission work in 
tely at- Egypt. She has a large school in Cairo, number- 







If Over five hundred scholars. She has lately 
arted a Medical Mission. Miss Whately writes: 
“In early days I had often dust thrown at me 
“hen visiting in the lanes, and many bad words 
aud curses. These are now very, very rare, and 
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though there is much zéense bigotry still, there are 
yet small loop holes for light here and there, and 
the best and largest of these (indeed it is nota 
small \oop-hole !) is the softening of the prejudice 
against education, and what is most wonderful, 

education by a Christian is still prized, and 
much more than formerly. Far from having to 
go and hunt for scholars, I am obliged to refuse 
taking more till there is space, large as our 
rooms are. Formerly I had the utmost trouble. 
to get clean faces, and many mothers refused to 
give clean dresses, from fear of the evil eye ; but 
this, among scholars at least, is now disappearing, 

and the fresh, clean look of the young assembly 

never fails to strike our visitor with pleasure. 

‘‘Again, the school has opened doors which might 
never have been opened for the gospel without it, 
for Egyptians are shy of receiving total strangers 
without some reason, and having their girls under 
our care was, of course, the best of reasons. That 
curtain, which in Mohammedan families of the 
better class hangs before the entrances to the 
women’s apartments, is not so easily raised for 
foreign visitors as might be supposed ; even ladies 
do not gain admission into many of them. We are 
let in, however, at once, as soon as known.’’—Gos- 
pel in all Lands. 

THe Openinc or Doors.—Commerce, in the 
name of Humanity, insists on a highway around 
the world. A gentle, but firm, steady, persistent 
pressure is brought to bear against the sealed ports 
and barred gates of exclusive oriental empires. 
The United States leads the way, and, in that 
memorable year, 1853, Commodore: Perry, in the 
Bay of Yeddo, on the Lord's day, spreading the 
Star Spangled Banner over the capstan, opens the 
Bible, reads the one hundredth Psalm, with his 
Christian crew sings, ‘‘All people that on earth do 
dwell,”” and, without firing a gun or shedding a 
drop of blood, unbars the ports of Japan to the 
commerce of the world. Five years later, other 
nations join with England and the United States 
and knock loudly at the gates of China; and, in 
1858, another ‘annus mtradilis,’ by treaty with 
four leading nations ef the world, the Walled 
Kingdom opens her doors to trade and to the Gos- 
pel, and expressly stipulates that ‘Any person, 
either citizen of the country with which the treaty 
is made or Chinese convert to the faith of the Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic Churehes, who, accord- 
ing to these tenets, peaceably teaches and practices 
the principles of Christianity, shall 7# no case be in- 
terfered with or. molested,” 

This treaty gave religious liberty to one-third of 
the population of the world. By one titanic blow, 
a mountain obstacle, high as the Himalayas, was 
leveled before the gospel chariot! The way was 
now open, from the Golden Horn to the Chinese 
Sea, through the heart of Asia; and it was as 
plainly an interposition of God as when the waters 
of the Red Sea were heaped into a wall. 

Without tarrying to refer to other_ Providential 
openings of new doors, let us not forget that recent 
and remarkable unveiling of Africa! In August, 
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1877, after 999 days, Stanley having entered at 
Zanzibar, emerged at the mouth of the Congo, 
and the exploration of equatorial Africa was com- 
pleted, and the way opened for missionaries to 
follow in the footsteps of the explorer. The only 
** Dark Continent”’ is now illumined. 

That dying cry on Calvary’s Cross not only rent 
the temple’s veil in twain, but it has been rend- 
ing veil after veil, through the ages! It echoed 
down the centuries, and Britain was opened to 
Christian civilization. It pealed across the sea and 
a Western world was unveiled to the astonished 
eyes of the nations; its murmurs floated toward 
the Southern pole, and Australia loomed up out of 
the darkness ; and now, once more, that same dy- 
ing cry disperses the thick clouds which, for more 
than two thousand years, have wrapped in obscur- 
ity the Dark Continent !—Dr. A. 7. Pierson, in 
Gospelin All Lands. 


oe 
Extract from a letter from Evi Sharpless to the Christian Worker. 
JAMAICA. 


‘Happy Grove House, in the village of Hector’s River, Kingston 
P. O., Jamaica Isl W. I., Third mo. 13th, 1885. i 


I returned to Cedar Valley in the Twelfth 
month of last year, after nearly a year’s ab- 
sence, in which I was engaged in laboring as 
an evangelist, in connection with the different 


mission stations and schools of other denomi- 


nations. In this service God has been pleased to 
greatly bless my own soul, and has given me to 
see the outpouring of His Holy Spirit on many 
others. His cause has been revived, and His king- 
dom built up in many hearts. deka oe 

Jamaica is an extensive country; it is a mass of 
steep and high mountains, lying in a tropical sea, 
where traveling is very difficult, laborious, and _ex- 
pensive; all the people do not live in one place, 
or in easy access to each other ; at times and places 
it has cost me 25 cents a mile to travel. There is, 
intervening between this place and Cedar Valley, 
40 miles of unsettled country, of very high, rugged, 
and dangerous mountains, through which. there are 
not even foot-paths, and which never could be 
penetrated by a wagon-road. A visit from Cedar 
Valley to this place would require four days’ heavy 
and hard travel, besides the necessary expense. 

Before I left Cedar Valley, our friends there 
gave me to understand that to any mission work 
which might be opened up here they could not 
render any care, and I know they are wise in com- 
ing to such a conclusion; it would be easier for 
Friends in Iowa to take charge of meetings in 
Ohio, or New York. But the traveling was not 
the main objection ; it would involve the neglect 
of their work there, and the nature of mission 
work among these people is such that it will not 
do to leave them. [ met Josiah Dillon in Kingston 
some weeks ago. He told me he could not but 
wonder in his heart how he could ever get away 
from the work at Cedar Valley; it would have 
been much easier to leave them the first week than 
afterwards. 
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I am casting about in my mind how this work js 
to be kept up and these people cared for, as Iowa 
Yearly Meeting is not in a position to do any more 
foreign work than it already has, in connection 
with the Cedar Valley Mission, which is constantly 
growing. I cannot much longer remain here, for 
my Lord is clearly calling me to other fields of la. 
bor. I speak the truth when I say that I love these 
people, and could spend my life with and for them; 
but my Father says he needs me more somewhere 
else, and I must respond ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

I am expecting to remain here till. in the Fifth 
month, and then embark for New York to attend 
the coming Yearly Meeting, to be held at Glens 
Falls, and ask it, as a church, to take and shepherd 
and enlarge these flocks, gathered along this shore, 
I do not know how the Yearly Meeting is situated 
as for means, or workers, or a foreign spirit, but 
such seems to be the will of the Lord at this time. 

It is very essential that some efficient worker or 
workers should very early follow my departure. No 
one need be afraid of the climate, even at this time 
of the year, as the summer months are cooler on 
this coast thanin New York. Among the fint 
pressing needs of this work would be the purchase 
of some land and the building of a dwelling-house, 
school-house and chapel. . . . . ‘ 


When I have done all that lies in my power a 
an instrument in God’s hands, I fall far short of 
what ought to be done to the glory of God for 
these people. I can but hope that my Friends 
may look upon them and this field of labor from 
the highest standpoint, and be favored to act from 
the purest motives. 

I now feel satisfied to leave this work with God 
and His children, having faith that He will call 
His chosen and provide a way for them. 


From the British Friend. 
Constantinople, Third mo. 14th, 1885. 


Our First-day Bible class for adults is becoming 
week after week more interesting. The numberof 
attenders last week was 75. We continue one sub- 
ject for several weeks which makes it more interest- 
ing and useful for the people, giving thus an oppor 
tunity to examine the Bible more and more. At 
the last First-day class we had a young man, a Jew, 
who anxiously enquired about the change of the 
Seventh-day to the First, and consequently we had 
some very interesting conversation about the Mes 
siah, but as our time is very limited, an hour 
a half, he promised to come to-morrow ; an Theat 
from our friends that he went to the Rabbis 
has been prepared by them to dispute with us. We 
hope that the Lord will prepare his heart and opet 
his eyes to see the salvation. A week ago we 
a Circassian who came in while prayers were ollé 
and afterwards sat down, but sodn after he felt the 
great change that has taken place about the hous: 
Thou remembers that it belonged to a Turk by e 
name Ali. Ali is the prophet of the Persiansa® 
cousin of Mahomed. The Circassian after looking 
around saw that Ali was no more there, so he 
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if the house was not Ali’s house, and if he was not 
living there? I answered and said, ‘‘ Now this is 
no more Ali’s house, now Ali does no more live in 
it, but it now belongs to Jesus, and Christians are 
living there.” This seemed to him very strange. I 
believe it is one of the wonderful changes which 
have taken place in this great city, and I hope and 
believe that if we work and pray more faithfully 
the Lord will show to us more and more wonders. 
May the Lord bless His work everywhere and 
strengthen us with His Holy Spirit to be more at- 
tentive and more earnest and faithful in His work. 
—H. J. Giragosian. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A REASONABLE FaiTH. SHorT Reuicious Essays 
FOR THE TIMES.—By three ‘‘ Friends.”” London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1884. Pamphlet, pp. 102. 

(Continued from page 594.) 

Against some false ‘* popular definitions” of 
doctrine the authors, as we have already said, do 
well in protesting. One of these, rarely now 
urged anywhere, unless in the Church of Rome, is, 
that which makes the ‘‘ righteousness of faith’? to be 
the ‘‘ hiding or covering up of sinfulness and wrong- 
doirg by the Holiness of Christ—an unchanged 
naiure being ‘reckoned’ righteous for Christ’s 
sake.’’ Under the designation, however, of ‘‘ sub- 
stitutional punishment” and of vicarious sacrifice, 
as referring to the sufferings of our Redeemer, the 
authors endeavor to exclude a very important part 
of the meaning of many quite transparent passages 
of Scripture, and thus they tend to subvert what 
is held everywhere to be one of the fundamental 
wangelical truths of Christianity. And ‘‘evan- 
gelicalism,’’ although capable, like all other systems 
or methods of belief, of being warped into ex- 
tremes, is, when ‘‘ stripped of the repulsive features 
of Augustinian and Calvinist predestinarianism ”’ 
much nearer to central Truth than Unitarianism. 
Our authors say, in a footnote (p. 54) that any 
special view on the subject of the Atonement has 
“no relation whatever to the question which alone 
distinguishes Unitarianism, namely, that of the Di- 
vinity of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Yet, it is a rule 
having practically very few if any exceptions, that 
Unitarians, in the sense of this simple definition, 
do deny or set aside that view of the Atonement 
which all evangelical bodies, to the present hour, 
strenuously hold as an essential part of Gospel 
truth, The converse cannot be so strongly as- 
erted; there are those who acknowledge the Di- 
wnity of Christ, who yet openly reject the doctrine 
ofthe Atonement. But it is very well known that 
the sense in which a large body still retaining, 
since separation, the name of Friends, hold to the 
Divinity of Christ, is not that in which Thomas 
sid’ to the risen Jesus, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 
Candidly but deliberately speaking, we see reason to 
fear that the misgiving of a correspondent of the 
(London) Friend, is not without justification ; 
that through such teaching as that of these Essays, 
some, especially of the young, may be led towards 
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‘* groping in Unitarianism.’’ For the root- principle 
of Unitarianism, as of other rationalism, is, that 
we are bound to believe nothing that we cannot 
understand. We cannot see, say some rationalists, 
how it is possible for Jesus, a man, to be one with 
God ; therefore, we will not ‘‘ accept” his divinity. 
We are unable, say others, to reconcile the perfect 
love of the Almighty with the eternal loss of any seul 
for which Christ died; and hence they are resto- 
rationists. Likewise, the authors ef ‘‘ A Reason- 
able Faith’’ say (p. 95), quoting with approval 
the words of ‘‘an eminent Scotch divine’: ‘If 
we find even in the Bible anything that confuses 
our sense of right and wrong, that seems to us 
less exalted and pure than the character of God 
should be; if after the most patient thought and 
pondering it still maintains this aspect, then we 
are not to bow down to it as God’s revelation to 
us, since it does not meet the need of the earlier 
and more sacred revelation He has given us in our 
own spirit and conscience. which testity of Him.” 
This, the authors of the Essays say, ‘‘is the doc- 
trine proclaimed by the early Quakers, and for 
which they have been grievously abused, that the 
teachings of the Scripture are necessarily subordi- 
nate to the teachings of the Spirit.” In reply to 
this it needs only to be said, that the early Friends 
did not find any teachings recognized by them 
as of the Holy Spirit, to differ at all from what is 
contained in the Scriptures; and moreover, they 
fully accept the Scriptures as the criterion by which 
any and all asserted revelations of the Spirit are to 
be tried: that ‘‘whatsoever any man says or does 
that is contrary to the Scriptures, though under the 
profession of the immediate guidance of the Spirit, 
must be reckoned and accounted a mere delusion.” 
As Robert Barclay wrote (Apology, Prop. III, Sec. 
VI), ‘‘ whatsoever doctrine is contrary to their 
(the Scriptures’) testimony, may therefore justly be 
rejected as faése.”* Early Friends believed that as 
the Holy Spirit inspired the Scriptures, He is also 
their Interpreter, as well as the special Guide of 
every individual Christian; and His oldest and 
His latest teachings are never inconsistent with 
each other. This is a very different thing from 
subjecting the teachings recorded in the Scriptures 
to the reason and ‘common sense’’ of men. 


It will be necessary to sustain what we have said 
of the argument of these Essays, by some direct 
reference to their language concerning the Atone- 
ment. They urge, very truly, that this word oc- 
curs but once in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, and in that place it is rendered, 
in the Revised Version, reconciliation. So be it; 
we have no quarrel with that. Reconciliation it 
truly is: ‘*God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself.’? But it cannot be denied 
that a word, indeed, many words, conveying all 
that is by plain readers of the Bible understood 
by atonement, occur often in the Old Testament. 
Our Lord sanctioned these with His repeated ex- 
pression, ‘‘ the Scriptures cannot be broken.”” His 


* Italics ours. 
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first public appearance in ministry was marked by 
the application of Old Scriptural prophecy to Him- 
self; and His last recorded teaching, to the two 
who were walking toward Emmaus, began “ from 
Moses and all the Prophets,” interpreting to them 
‘*in all the Scriptures the things concerning Him- 
self.’’ 

With painful surprise, therefore, we find the 
‘*three Friends’’ writing such a paragraph as this 
(Pp. 52): 

‘*But are not such words as ‘expiation’ and 
‘propitiation,’ in their full and true meanings, part 
of the drift which has come down to us from dark 
times—gathered, first from Heathenism into Juda- 
ism, and then into Christian phraseology—but 
adapted with very imperfect success. Surely, 
too, such words as ‘ransom,’ ‘redemption’ and 
‘mediation’ can only describe the effect of the 
Saviour’s work upon men’s souls, and not its rela- 
tion to the Father.” 

Were we prepared to regard the Law given by 
Moses as a ‘‘ drift, gathered from Heathenism into 
Judaism,”’ we might also accept Heber Newton’s 
idea, that no single prophecy in the Old Testament 
refers definitely to the person of Jesus Christ. 
Then, indeed, we could readily go farther, -and 
ascribe (as is apparently done by A. W. Bennett, 
in the London Friend,)* the commonly held 
evangelical view of the vicarious suffering of 
Christ to ‘‘ the scholastic training and the reason- 
ing mind of Paul.” But the heart of many a 
Christian will revolt from the “drift” of such 
teaching ; and will turn for relief (however emo- 
tional) to the words of the familiar hymns: + 


Just as I am, without one plea 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 

Rock of Ages clett for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee ! 

Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure ; 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


A German writer, Schlegel, has well said, ‘‘ the 
eyes of the heart see through all mysteries.” Even 
in the early stage of deep conviction for sin, who 
has not felt, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim Christian, that 
it is at the foot of the Cross, and there only, that 
we can lay down the burden of our sins? If this 
be difficult to exp/ain to the multitude of culti- 
vated minds who are,’’ as our authors say, ‘‘ (quite 
justifiably) seeking for a reasonable faith,’’ we are 
reminded thereby of the. thanks uttered by our 
Lord to His Father, who, having hid such things 
from the wise and prudent, reveals them unto 
babes. 

(To be continued.) 


—a 


THE most solemn thing about our opportunities 
is, they seldom return.— Cumberland Presbyterian. 


* Third mo., 1885, p. 56 


. 56. 
t Thus cited by Maria Woodhead, London Friend, Third mo., 1885, 
P. 57- 


WALTER MORRIS IN DENMARK, 


‘Although I had lately had to relinquish my 
plans for meetings and Bible addresses in various 
places, yet a considerable number have been held; 
where they partook of the character of lectures on 
the History of the Bible. I have several times 
taken a small entrance fee (the proceeds of which 
have been given to some good object); not, as you 
may suppose, for the sake of the money, but with 
the desire to attract non religious or even unbe 
lieving people who would not come to a religious 
meeting. I have been exceedingly comforted with 
the statements made by the inhabitants as to this 
having been largely the result, and that, in not a 
few cases, such people expressed themselves very 
satisfactorily as to the impression made on their 
minds by the meetings. 

‘«During our late tarriance at Silkeborg, for 
mental rest, I felt impelled to make one effort there 
with a Bible meeting. It is a small town of under 
4ooo inhabitants, of whom 700 openly professed 
themselves ‘ unbelievers’ on a recent census taking. 
The room and stairs were crowded, some having 
to go away, unable to get within sight or hearing, 
Nearly 150 children have entered the Children’s 
Scripture Reading Union, and several persons of 
influence intend to follow up the effort in sur. 
rounding villages. I was urged to repeat the ad- 
dress, and was offered larger rooms (free) for the 
purpose, but the effect upon my head for days 
afterwards made it unsuitable to renew the effort. 

‘¢ Another point of interest during the past few 
months has been the holding of several meetings, 
jointly with a Lutheran pastor, on the subject of 
the day of rest. That in the town of Randers was 
very successful, more than 300 being present, and 
the parish clergyman added briefly his recommen- 
dation of what had been advanced. 

‘‘T afterwards took a day to visit a number of 
persons in the town who showed an interest in the 
meeting; these took tracts for distribution, and 
agreed to do what they could to urge others not to 
do their shopping on First-days and to liberate 
their assistants and servants as much as possible. 

‘« Pastor B—— lately met many other priests 
and laymen at a conference on this question in 
Copennagen, to endeavor to form a society for its 
agitation in the country generally; but the priests 
nearly all opposed it, on various grounds, and 
nothing was done. We are now expecting that 
the laymen and two or three earnest priests will 
act without the others, and form a society open to 
dissenters as well as to Lutherans ; but such things 
go on very slowly here, the influence of the clergy 
being supreme amongst the professors of religion. 

‘‘ After a month at Silkeborg we returned to 
Veile and saw the doctor again, who urged 4 
longer withdrawal from all meetings and the re 
striction of mental work within narrow bounds. 
The present state of my health, and the passing 
away of this winter, to which I had looked forward 
with much interest, has caused grave consideration 
as to my right place and course of action. I feel 
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my bond of love holding me to this country not 
yet loosened. I’ believe there is yet a service for 
me here, both towards Friends and the school, and 
towards the people generally. 

“Since being here I have made the acquaintance 
of the parish priest, whom I found rather stiff and 
clerical at first; but with longer intercourse he has 
opened heart and house to us, and he will get me 
the town hall free for a Bible meeting, and himself 
take part in it, when my health allows my holding 
one. It is often a matter of grateful surprise how 
my Heavenly Father opens the door for me to 
such persons, often by singular modes. In this 
case it was by a mistake that I first called on him, 
understanding he was one to whom I had an intro- 
duction. but it was an error in the name. So I 
can hardly think otherwise than that there is still a 
work for me here, after this time of waiting and 
proving has had its intended work in my own 
soul.”"—British Friend. 


— CO «+o ee 


RURAL. 


PLantTING New Piaces.—A young farmer, who 
has occupied a new place and built a new house 
this season, asks for advice in preparing, this Fall, 
so far as he can, for active operations another sea- 
son in planting fruits, ornamentals and kitchen gar- 
den. In compliance with his request, we suggest 
the importance first of all of securing for his fruit 
and kitchen garden, perfect under-drainage. Nearly 
all soils need it, as the foundation for all success. 
A few soils have a porous, gravelly bottom and do 
not require underdraining, but these are exceptions, 
while many other soils, supposed to be dry enough, 
would be greatly benefited. The kitchen garden 
should be more thoroughly ditched than for field 
tillage, in order that the owner may have perfect 
command of it and be able to work it on any day. 
Such a soil will give richer crops, through the 
agency of the manure applied, than one which is 
occasionally water-soaked below. Good tile drains, 
laid three feet deep and fifteen or twenty feet apart, 
vill assist in bringing any hard or heavy land into 
atich and mellow condition, which may be worked 
in Spring as soon as the frost disappears. Autumn 
18 a very convenient time for doing the work, when 
the operation is least liable to be impeded with water 
and mud, and this thorough underdraining will 
make all the difference between a mellow soil, which 
isa comfort to work, and a bed of mortar followed 
with crusts and clods. 

The next work, which may be performed in the 
Autumn, as soon as the ditching is finished, is the 
Copious application of manure. A part, or one 
Coat, may be first finely broken and partly mixed 
Into the top soil with the harrow, and then plowed 
in; and another coat, evenly spread and well har- 
towed, may remain at the surface till early Spring. 
The quantity to be thus applied will depend on its 
condition, and the state of the soil. Ifthe manure 
is free from coarse fiber, the first coat may be ap 
plied copiously, and them thoroughly broken up 
and intermixed with the soil; and a heavy second 
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coat, after remaining at or near the surface, and 
imparting its soluble portions to the earth as the 
rains wash it, will be well incorporated by the 
Spring culture. If fibrous manure only is to be had, 
less can be intermixed ; but a heavy top-dressing 
may remain all Winter. This treatment should be 
given to the ground intended for vegetables and 
for small fruits, as strawberries, raspberries and 
currants. 

This is about all that can be done in Autumn, 
except in selecting and procuring plants and trees, 
which may be heeled in for Winter, and set out 
early the next season. To secure an early supply 
of fresh fruit on a new place, a sufficient amount 
of small fruit should be planted. Strawberries set 
out in the Spring, and well taken care of, will give 
an abundant crop the following season. The plants 
may be had of nurserymen, and often from a 
neighbor. Different cultivators, and in different 
localities, have their various favorites ; but the most 
popular sorts at present are Crescent, Wilson, 
Downing, Sharpless, Cumberland, Manchester, 
Triomphe de Gand, and Kentucky. Newer sorts, 
not yet sufficiently tried, will supersede some of 
these. Under ordinary treatment and on most 
soils, the best time for procuring them and setting 
out is early in Spring. Other small fruits, how- 
ever, may be obtained in Autumn before freezing 
weather, and carefully heeled in, taking special 
care to fill in solid all the interstices among the 
roots; and where there is danger from mice, to 
surround them with a solid and smooth mound or 
bank of earth, up which mice will not pass under 
snow. 

Raspberries should never be omitted. The ease 
with which they are raised, and the abundant crops 
they afford with little labor, remove all excuse from 
every owner of a garden who neglects them. Among 
the cap varieties, the Tyler, Ohio, Caroline, Shaffer 
and Gregg are good sorts and heavy bearers ; 
and among the red sorts are the Clarke, Fastolf, 
Reliance, Turner, and Cuthbert. Two or three 
dozen bushes of almost any of these will supply 
the table daily for weeks. The crop for one day 
will repay all the labor of taking care of them 
through the year. ' 

Currants should never be omitted. A row fifty 
feet long will give a bountiful supply. You may 
select the Red Dutch, White Grape, and the 
Cherry or Versailles. If bushes are not at hand, 
you may make your own plants by taking off the 
cuttings in Autumn, planting nearly their whole 
length, and pressing the soil compactly about them 
their full depth. Cover with two or three inches 
of manure for the Winter, and they will make a 
free growth next year. 


The addition of gooseberries and blackberries 
will give you, with the others, plenty of fresh and 
delicious fruit through the whole Summer months, 
and will afford a good supply the second year after 
planting. To these may be added grapes for early 
and late Autumn, and in a suitable apartment they 
will keep till mid-winter if long keepers are 
selected. Among the varieties which may be 
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chosen, the Concord is easily managed and will 
give an abundant crop. The Worden is like it, 
but better and ten days earlier. Moore's Early is as 
good as the Concord, and earlier still. These are 
not long keepers. Agawam and Lindley are among 
the best of the Rogers hybrids. Lady is a valuable, 
very early grape; Prentiss is one of the best later 
light-green sorts. Diana ripens late, and is a good 
long keeper. 

Of the larger fruits you will want several plum trees, 
if you are willing to take the small and necessary 
trouble of killing the curculios. A few cherry trees 
of such varieties as Early Richmond, Mayduke, 
Morello, Coe’s Transparent, Black Tartarian, etc., 
will give a pleasant Summer supply. You may 
plant a selection of peach trees, from Waterloo and 
Amsden, the crops of which ripen at the North 
before August, all the way to the Crawfords, 
Foster, Stump, and Salway, which, with a regular 
succession, will afford fine peaches through the 
entire period of three months. A few dwarf pears, 
of Boussock, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Angou- 
léme, will come into bearing in two or three years, 
and precede the later standard trees. You will 
doubtless be able to make your own selection of 
apples. A part of all these fruit trees may be pro- 
cured in Autumn and heeled-in for Winter as 
already directed, and a part next Spring. 

In procuring and setting out fruit trees and 
plants, it is well to avoid the mistake, which many 
make, of trying to plant everything at once. Errors 
are thus made in selection, too much is undertaken, 
and the work hurried and performed superficially. 
To keep up a constant supply of the best sorts, 
additions must be made frequently, or more or less 
every year. If you do not want to wait long, plant 
strawberries and other small fruits the first year, 
and the cherries, peaches and apples may be added 
as fast as circumstances and the best attention will 
admit.— Zhe Cultivator. 
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IT MAY BE HOPED thatit is only a question of time, 
when Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will take a 
strong hold of the subjects ot Bible-schvol instruc- 
tion and the promotion of the knowledge of the 
Gospel in heathen lands. The possible energy of 
work in this body is shown by its active distribution 
of the standard writings of Friends, and by the 
prompt and efficient labor of its Representatives in 
regard to Temperance legislation and the enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws by municipal authorities. 

Appropriate allusion was made, during the late 
sessions of this Yearly Meeting, to George Fox’s 
ringing appeal to Friends in America to teach the 
Gospel to Indians and Negroes ; and that appeal was 
by no means the only ‘certain sound” of his 


Gospel trumpet to a similar effect. Samuel Morris 
well said in the discussion upon the ‘state of go- 
ciety,” that parents should “find, or if they do 
not find, make”’ opportunities for instructing their 
children in the doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
‘If this be done in sincerity,’’ he added, ‘the 
Holy Spirit will surely assist and bless such in. 
struction.’’ As those doctrines are simply the 
truths of the Gospel, this advice involves religious 
instruction by all parents, as a ‘‘ God-given duty,” 
But, can such a duty stop there? Shall any one, 
in or out of the Society, say, ‘‘ we are not our 
brothers’ keepers?’’ God has made of one all na. 
tions to dwell upon the earth. In modern times, 
the lesson of the parable of the good Samaritan 
extends in its application across the earth. “All 
men are brothers.’”’ Ethiopia stretches out her 
hands to God ; and the answer to her cry is meant 
to be sent, so far as its outward benefits are con- 
cerned, through men. A church which is not a 
missionary church, during the latter part of this 
and in the coming century, must die. May this 
end be averted from each and all of our Yearly 
Meetings ! 


_ ONE OF THE MOST instructive expressions during 
the Yearly Meeting just passed, was that of an 
elderly and influential Friend, who earnestly asked 
that we might endeavor after ‘‘ more Aositive reli- 
gion, rather than so much of a megative character.” 
This is the key-note of the great, deep, long-stand- 
ing need of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Yet but 
few of its members seem to appreciate it or even 
recognize it as existing. But, with very high respect 
for much that is positively spiritual in many of its 
members, with gifts in ministry soundness in doctrine 
for the most part, and a large degree of self-denial in 
life, we honestly believe that this body is hindered 
from holding its right place in the army of theLamb, 
by spending too much of its energy in hedging ; in 
earthworks ; in fortifications ; instead of exercising 
a holy boldness in active warfare in the open field. 
Our times require such warfare. If it has its dan- 
gers, which must be met, these are much less to be 
dreaded than the manifest dangers of indifference, 
stagnation, numerical decline and spiritual death, 
now to be felt and seen everywhere around ws. 
These words are uttered in sincere love, and witha 
longing that the existing dispensation of fear may 
be ended by the overcoming power of that ‘‘ per 
fect love’’ which ‘‘casteth out fear.” 


ALREADY, nearly or quite a thousand men are 
reported to have perished, either in battle or after- 
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wards from cold or hunger, as victims of the ‘‘ col- 
lision’’ between Russians and Afghans, on the 
border whose exact delimitation now threatens war 
between Russia and England. 

A stupendous conflict this is likely to be if it 
does occur ;—between two of the powers holding 
in possession the largest territorial domains on the 
globe. Why should they fight? What can either 
gain by it? A determined boundary? Negotia- 
tion ought to arrange that ; deliberately, ‘‘ scientific- 
ally,’’ dispassionately. It ought to be an affair of 
business ; about which two nations should no more 
think of going to war than two neighbors who refer 
their boundary line to a competent and impartial 
surveyor. 

The London Herald of Peace, for last month, 
contains the report of a speech delivered in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Joseph W. Pease, a distinguished 
member of the Society of Friends. Its aim is set 


down by the reporter as ‘‘ opposing the warlike 
policy of the British government ” in Africa. These 
sentences occur in that speech : 

‘* What was the present position of their military 
force? They were sending to the Soudan the pick 
of their English troops, at a time when they might 


have been better employed preparing to go to 
Afghanistan. Look again at the effect of this policy 
on the relations of this country with foreign Govern- 
ments. Russia, following her usual policy, was ad- 
vancing on the Afghan frontier, in a way which no 
member of the House could shut his eyes to. 
Russia, it seemed, had always found the difficulties 
of other countries to be her own opportunities ; and 
seeing this country engaged in this fruitless, boot- 
less errand in the Soudan, she was taking advantage 
of that position to advance on the Afghan frontier. 
This policy of advance, on the part of Russia, 
could only be met by a display of firmness which, 
he hoped, would characterize Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.”’ 

‘* A display of firmness’’ is, according to cable 
reports, being now made by England. Troops 
are being rapidly equipped; artillery, men of war 
and vessels of transport are obtained and fitted out on 
an enormous scale, and the Afghans are stimulated 
to armed resistance, with the promise of aid from 
India and Great Britain. Meanwhile, diplomacy is 
active between the two powers; but without re- 
tarding fora moment the preparations for war on 
both sides. Here we may see the great difficulty 
in the way of international arbitration. As purely 
and only selfish ends are held in view by both na- 
tions, neither will trust the pacific intentions of the 
other; all must be secured by force. Moreover, 
pride supplements selfishness ; the British Lion will 
hot yield anything to the Russian Bear. That arbi- 
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tration seems practicable, if desired, to some British 
minds, is shown by its being proposed in the House 
of Commons by three members; one of whom is 
Henry Richard, the leading advocate of peace in 
that body and elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 
From the editorial article in the same number of 
the Herald of Peace, we quote the following pas- 
sages: | 


‘‘ Without going farther into the merits of the 
question in dispute, we merely wish to ask this 
common-sense question: Is it not possible to find 
means of adjusting this matter, without involving 
two great nations in a war which may prove one of 
the most extensive and disastrous on record? Is 
there not wisdom and judgment enough to be found 
among the statesmen of the two countries, to devise 
some mode of deciding what is to be done with a 
strip of wild and almost uninhabited country, with- 
out precipitating some one hundred millions of 
professedly Christian people into a fierce conflict, 
the end of which no man can foresee? 

‘* We say that there is a method provided by the 
foresight of the great Powers of Europe, to which 
Russia and England were willing parties, which 
furnishes for them an escape from so terrible a con- 
tingency, ina manner which may be perfectly ac- 
cordant with what is called the honor of both. We 
refer to the Protocol of the Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
which was quoted by Mr. Richard in his question 
to the Premier, in Parliament, on March 14th, and 
which recommended that States between which any 
serious misunderstanding may arise, should before 
appealing to arms, have recourse to the good offices 
of a friendly Power. Let us remind our readers, 
that this was adopted on the initiative of Lord Clar- 
endon, the British Plenipotentiary, that it was 
agreed to by the representatives of all the other 
Powers who were parties to the treaty, and that 
upwards of forty Governments subsequently gave 
in their adhesion to it. Let us further remind them 
that this provision of the Treaty of Paris has been 
spoken of in the highest terms by many distin- 
guished statesmen. Mr. Gladstone, discussing the 
terms of the treaty, at the time, in the House of 
Commons, said, in reference to the Protocol, ‘ Asto 
the proposal to refer international differences to 
arbitration, I think it is, in itself, a great triumph. 
It is, perhaps, the first time that the representatives 
of the principal nations of Europe have given an 
emphatic utterance to sentiments which contain at 
least a qualified disapproval of a resort to war, and 
asserted the supremacy of reason, justice, humanity 
and religion.’ The late Lord Derby, years after- 
wards, referred to it as ‘ the principle which to its 
endless honor, was embodied in the Protocol of the 
Conference of Paris.’ Lord Malmesbury, when he 
was Foreign Secretary of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, said that ‘ the British Government had always 
considered that act as one of the most important 
to civilization and to the security of the peace of 
Europe.’ Lord Clarendon, speaking in the House 
of Lords of its successful application by the Con- 
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ference on the Luxembourg question—a question 
which at one time threatened war between France 
and Prussia—said : 

‘« «The Conference has, I think, proved in one 
more instance the soundness of the principle laid 
down at the Congress of Paris—that nations be- 
tween whom any serious difficulty has arisen, ought 
always, before resorting to arms, to appeal to the 
friendly offices of neutral States. The success of 
this case will, I hope, lead to a more general adhe- 
sion to that principle.’ M. Drouyn de Lhuys when 
explaining the project of the Emperor of the 
French for a European International Congress, 
appeals to the same Protocol, as affording ground for 
the proposal of the Emperor, and quotes the words 
used by Lord Clarendon in introducing the matter 
to the Plenipotentiaries in 1856, that ‘such a dec- 
laration. might become a barrier against conflicts 
which frequently only break forth because it is not 
always possible to enter into an explanation, and to 
come to an understanding.’ The same distinguished 
French statesman, a few years ago, reverted to this 
Protocol and sajd: ‘In trying to realize the idea 
embodied in the Treaty of Paris, we obey a senti- 
ment which, evoked at that epoch, will not cease 
to manifest itself among civilized nations, until it 
has obtained satisfaction.’ ’’ 


If war does break out, the conflict between Rus- 
sia and England will, almost literally, shake the 
world. A hundred thousand lives or more are 
likely to be sacrificed, throwing a shadow of widow- 
hood and orphanage over many hundred homes ; 
millions of money will be spent, more, perhaps, 
than Afghanistan would be worth to either power ; 
and with what result? When one or both of the 
belligerents shall have nearly exhausted available 
men and means, fighting will stop ; and they will be 
where they were before upon the question in dispute, 
ready for negotiation. On such an occasion, the 
often quoted saying of a noted statesman is espe- 


cially applicable: ‘‘ With how little wisdom the 
world is governed !”’ 





MARRIED. 
WHITE—JARRETT.—At the residénce of Eliza- 
beth L. Jarrett, Richmond, Indiana, Fourth mo. 16th, 


1885, by Friends’ ceremony, Josiah T. White and 
Mary Jarrett. 


—_—__—_—_—_—ereeeeee 
DIED. 

DUELL.—Stephen Duell, a beloved Elder of Stan- 
ford Monthly Meeting, in the State of New York, died 
suddenly on the 13th of Third mo., 1885. 

His family, the community in which he lived, and 
the church have experienced a loss. He was modest 
in manner, and naturally of a very'retiring disposition, 
yet his daily life was an exemplification of his “ walk 
with God,” while in meetings his testimony for Jesus 
was Clear, and his instructive words of admonition 
are greatly missed. Truly it may be said of him, 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


GREEN.—Died, at her home in Glens Falls, N. Y., 


on the 31st of Third mo., 1885, Lydia O. Green, aged 
82 years. She was a memberof the Society of Friends, 
She died in great peace. 

STUART.—At Carthage, Rush county, Ind,, Fourth 
mo, 17th, 1885, John Stuart, in the 83d year of his age; 
a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting. 

He moved with his parents from Guilford county, N, 
C., to the farm where Earlham College now stands, 
when he was about seven years of age. He was a 
very unassyming man, never making much display 
by words of what he professed; endeavoring at all 
times and under ali circumstances to manifest his faith 
by his works. He expressed at different times that he 
was an adopted member of the family of Christ. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


(Continued from p. 603.) 

Third-day, Fourth mo. 21st,—Shortly after the 
gathering of the meeting, supplication was offered by 
Samuel Morris. The verbal committee appointed to 
examine two epistles from individuals to this Yearly 
Meeting, reported that it did not seem to them expe- 
dient for them to be read in the meeting. 

Joseph Walton and Joseph Scattergood were re- 
appointed Clerk and Assistant Clerk for the year. 

The essay prepared by the Meeting for Sufferings 
upon Singing and Instrumental Music as a part of 
Worship and in Families, was read. Its statements 
and considerations were such as are already familiar 
to most readers of Friends’ Review. As it could not 
be denied that singing in worship occasionally took 
place amongst the early Friends, and was recognized 
by R. Barclay and others as acceptable when “ with 
the Spirit,”—stress was laid on the fact that the ripen- 
‘ing experience of the Society led to its being dropped 
out of actual use; while prearranged “artificial 
music, vocal or instrumental” was never countenanced 
by Friends, Congregational singing among Friends 
is a revolutionary innovation of late years; still con- 
fined to a very few Meetings. In regard to music in 
the family, the severe view, aiming at its exclusion on 
the ground of unfavorable tendencies, was maintained 
in this essay. 

Several suggestions presented in the Minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were then taken up, They 
concerned subjects chiefly of local and subordinate 
interest, except one, which referred to the position of 
this Yearly Meeting in relation to foreign missionary 
work, Information having been-received that an or- 
ganization has been formed amongst Friends of 
Philadelphia, one of whose objects is to send persons 
to foreign countries to aid in converting the heathen 
to Christianity, the Meeting for Sufferings was thereby 
“ brought under much exercise” ; and it was thought 
best to call the attention of the Yearly Meeting to the 
subject, The objection to it was said to be, the danger 
of unauthorized and unqualified persons being thus 
sent out to act as ministers ot the Gospel; our prin- 
ciple concerning the only true ground of ministry, 
under the call and qualification of the Holy Spirit, 
being thus violated; while at the same time the right 
order of the Discipline in regard to the acknowledg- 
ment and oversight of religious service is set aside. 
These dangers, it was urged in the discussion on the 
subject, are illustrated by the various innovations 
and excesses into which those Yearly Meetings in 
other parts of the country have been led, which have 
entered into foreign mission-work, One Friend spoke 
of it as a mistaken interpretation of our Saviour’s com- 
mand to ‘Go, teach all nations” to suppose that it 


! applies to all Christian men and women now and 
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everywhere ; as it isthe prerogative of the Head of the 
Church alone to call, equip and send His messengers 
when and whither He will. 

On the other hand, it wasexplained that those likely to 
be sent out by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia will not go as “ ministers,” in 
the ordinary sense, but as unselfish Christian helpers 
to those who are in need of everything ; as teachers, 
physicians, and benefactors; designing, along with 
such aid, also to Christianize them; as‘ the greatest 
benefit of all The missionary spirit is a Christian 
spirit. It was so recognized by early Friends, who 
were largely a missionary body. While dangers may 
attend such labor, this is true of everything else that 
is good ; but that fact ought not to deter us from en- 
deavoring to do what we believe to be right. Such 
objections belong to a dispensation of fear, out of which 
it would be well for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
be elevated, into a better atmosphere, of Christian 
hope and wide-extending, all-embracing love. The 
parable of the talents, with especial reference to the 
fearful servant who hid his talent in a napkin, 
was significantly alluded to in this connection. The 
subject was finally referred back to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, for farther consideration, and advice, if way 
should open for it. 

In our report, last week, in regard to C. L. Willits’ 
legacy, it should have been stated that its purpose 
was especially to furnish religious reading for colored 
people in our Southern States and Liberia. 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo, 22d.—The eight Queries, 
with their answers from the Quarterly Meetings, were 
read and considered. The same general state of the 
Society was reported as that with which we have been 
long familiar from year to year: attendance of most 
of the members at First-day morning meetings, and 
neglect of other meetings by many ; “a few instances 
ot sleeping, in nearly all of the reports ;” a good de- 
gree of love and unity amongst the members of indi- 
vidual meetings ; frequent reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in almost all Friends’ families; “some” mem- 
bers only being exemplary, in the accepted meaning 
of the Query, in “ plainness of speech, behavior and 
apparel ;” the testimony of the Society to a free Gospel 
ministry not being sufficiently maintained by all the 
members; the unnecessary distillation and use of dis- 
tilled spirits, and frequenting of taverns being generally 
avoided ; places of diversion, however, not being uni- 
versally so, by our younger members; the testimony 
against war appearing to have had no violations dur- 
ing the year; but that against oaths being infringed 
by one member, acting in an official capacity. 

The exhortations accompanying the consideration of 
the answers to the Queries were evangelical in doc- 
trine, fervent in spirit, and altogether more than usu- 
ally upon the plane of fosztive religion (as contrasted 
with merely negative restriction) and Christian love. 
The Clerk, at the close of the sitting, expressed his 
thankfulness for what seemed to have been a har- 
monious travail for the welfare of the body. 

Fifth-day, Fourth mo, 23d.—This morning, public 
worship was held in three meeting-houses in the city, 
and at Germantown, 

The business session opened at 3 P. M. The Annual 
Queries were read, with the summary answers thereto, 
prepared by the Clerks. Several elders have deceased 
during the year ; two over ninety years of age, and the 
youngest in his sixth-ninth year, No meetings have 
been laid down, except Sadsbury Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, 

The Clerk read a minute intended to embody the 
exercise of the meeting while considering the state of 


| 


society as shown by the answersto the Queries. While | age of pupils during tne year has been 195%; the 


it corresponded in the main with what had been ex- 
pressed, an omission occurred, in not including the 
concern manifested in regard to the frequent and dili- 
gent perusal of the Holy Scriptures. During yester- 
day's sitting, amongst others, Joseph Elkinton espe- 
cially referred to this subject; remarking that he did 
not consider a bedroom to be properly furnished unless 
it contained a Bible. 

The Quarterly Meeting reports on Education were 
read, showing that there are within the Yearly Meeting 
804 children of school age. Of ‘these, 196 have been 
at Westtown School; 271 at schools under the care of 
Friends, 54 taught by members but not under care of 
meetings, 85 taught in family schools, 21 not anywhere 
under instruction, and 177 at public schools or other 
schools not taught by members. This last number has 
been-the same for three years. It was recommended 
that an endeavor be made by individual Friends, as 
well as by the Educational Committee, to lessen the 
number of those under instruction away from the in- 
fluence of the Society. 

The Reports of the Quarterly Meetings on the use 
of Intoxicating Drinks show that 234 members of this 
Yearly Meeting have, during the past year, partaken 
of such beverages. Much the larger number of these 
have made only occasional use of fermented drinks, 
especially cider, While the number thus reported is 
slightly greater than last year, there is reason to be- 
lieve that spirit-drinking scarcely exists amongst our 
members, and that the Aaditual use of fermented 
drinks is becoming more and more uncommon. Caln 
Quarterly Meeting reports that none of its members 
have partaken of intoxicating beverages during the 
past year. The subject was again referred to the su- 
bordinate meetings; with advice that labor be extend- 
ed towards those who do not maintain total abstinence, 

The Educational Committee reported that eleven 
schools had been assisted during the year, scattered 
through the different Quarters; 168 pupils, of whom 
75 were members, being taught therein. The aid thus 
rendered was believed to have proved a blessing to 
many families. The continuance of the work was 
encouraged by the Yearly Meeting; and the sum of 
$1500, asked for by the committee, was appropriated 
for its use. 

The committee appointed to examine the Treasurer’s 
account proposed that $3000 shall be raised for the 
expenses of the Yearly Meeting during the coming 
year. 

Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 24th.—The report of the 
Committee for the Civilization and Improvement of 
the Indians was read. The farm and school at Tunes- 
assa, in the State of New York, was said to be render- 
ing useful service ; although the accommodations of 
the school are limited to the instruction of but a small 
number of boys and girls. A wholesome influence is 
discernible upon the Indian tribes in the two reserva- 
tions under care. Several instances were mentioned 
showing the enlightening and transforming pre of 
Divine grace, when outward advantages and oppor- 
tunities have been but few. Charles Rhoads recalled 
George Fox's exhortation to Friends to teach the 
truths of the Gospel to Indians and Negroes, Pliny 
Earle Chase expressed the desire that Friends might 
find it right to extend and promote similar labor, in 
teaching the Gospel, outside of our own land, In 
Japan, especially, there appears now to be an opening 
for the reception of just such a simple and spiritual 
religion as that always held by our Society. The sum 
of $1,500 was appropriated to the use of the Indian 
Committee. 2 

Westtown School. Report was read. The aver- 
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number of boys being constantly somewhat in ex- 
cess of that of girls. More than a usual amount 
of sickness has occurred during the past year, with 
one death. An improvement in lighting the house 
has been made, by the introduction of the Siemens 
gas-burners. Single beds have been provided for 
all the pupils, The library is being enlarged, and 
valuable donations of physical apparatus have been 
recently made. The receipts for tuition for the 
vear have been over $30,000; the expenditures of 
the institution about $37,000; but, with returns from 
all sources, the revenue has exceeded the expenses by 
more than §2,000. For the construction of a new 
building, nearly $200,000 has been promised, of which 
more than $96,000 has been paidin. A plan has 
been concluded upon, and the work upon the new 
east wing and central building will commence in 
Sixth month next. It is intended, if practicable, not 
to interrupt the work of the School while the new 
building is being erected. 

A memoir of the late Abigail W. Hall, presented 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, was read, This was 
followed by several exhortations, and; vocal prayer. 
Among those who spoke at this time was Jehu 
Newlin, of Virginia. Aquila Pickering, of Western 
Yearly Meeting, expressed briefly his satisfaction in 
attending the sittings of this body; being especially 
impressed with the solemnity of its deliberations, The 
appoiutment of several committees, the reading of the 
minutes of the several sessions, and then a short 


period of silence, brought the Yearly Meeting to a 
conclusion, 


Se 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Fifth month roth, 1885. 
Phil. ii. 5—16, 


Lesson v1. 
CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 


Go.pen Text.—Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 


Jesus. Phil, 1i, 5. 


For the description of the founding of the Church 
at Philippi read Acts xvi. g—40. 

The Epistle to the Philippians was written 
probably in the summer of A. D. 62, near the close 
of Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. Epaphro- 
ditus, a member of the Philippian Church, had 
been sent to Rome with a contribution for Paul’s 
personal needs (ch. iv. 18) and he took the occa- 
sion of his return to send a letter of grateful ac- 
knowledgments. The Epistle gives us a very high 
idea of the Christian state of the Philippians, as 
shown by the firmness of their faith under persecu- 
tion (ch. i. 28, 29), their constant obedience and 
attachment to Paul (ch. ii. 12), and the liberality 
.which distinguished them above all other churches 
(ch. iv. 15).—Howson. But with all this there 
seems to have been a tendency among some of the 
leaders to ‘‘strife and vain glory” (ch. ii. 3), and a 
want of that unity and oneness of mind which is so 
essential to Christian growth and usefulness. Es- 
pecially was this the case between two women, 
Euodias and Syntyche, who appear to have occupied 
positions of some importance in the church. Paul 
accordingly seeks to incite them to more fervent 
love, and especially te greater humility and ‘‘ more 
oneness of mind’? in the Lord. This and similar 
expressions occur five times in the Epistle (ch. i. 27, 
ch. ii. 2, ch. iii. 15, 16, ch. iv. 2), and the touch- 


ing repetition of the words, ‘you all” (ch. i. 4, 1 
8, 25, ch. ii. 17, 26, ch. iv. 23), is another hint 
that Paul was determined to show that he at least 
recognized no divisions amongst them. The present 
lesson bears in an especial manner on this point of 
unity. 

5. Let this mind be in you. He has repeatedly 
exhorted them to be of oe mind ; he now proceeds 
to tell them what that ome mind isto be. Which 
was also in Christ Jesus. The graces (unselfish- 
ness and humility) which are to cast out the evils 
that mar Christian unity, are best learned by con. 
templating Him, the centre of that unity.—Coob, 
In considering Christ as our example, let us re. 
member that the power to imitate Him lies in the 
provision which He has made for us to have His 
own mind in us. I Cor. ii. 16; Rom. viii. 9. Such 
an example, containing in itself the power to en- 
able men to follow it, is the salvation that we need, 

6. Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God. R.V. Whe * ** 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God. Or, as Alford puts it,-‘‘ deemed not His 
equality with God a matter for grasping and re- 
taining.”” The point is the laying aside of a right 
already , not the abstaining from grasping 
a possible right. Cf. John xvii. 5 ; Johni. 1, 2, 3; 
John x. 30. . 

7. But made himself of no reputation. R.V., 
emptied himself. This is analogous to the laying 
down one’s life for the brethren, spoken of in I 
John iii. 16. We follow Christ in it when we give 
up those advantages which are naturally and rightly 
ours, ¢. g. our reputation, social position, time or 
money, in order to help others. And took upon 
him the form of a@ servant—in contrast to ‘the 
form of God,” v. 5, of which He had emptied 
Himself. We say that Christ entered into the 
limitations of our humanity. Do we sufficiently 
consider what this involved? He submitted to be 
hungry, Matt. iv. 2; thirsty, John iv. 7 and xix. 
28 ; and weary, John iv. 6; Mark iv. 36, 38. He 
also became subject to the limitations of earthly 
space and time. Matt. iv. 5, 6; John xi. 6, 7, &c. 
Although He continually submitted Himself to this 
as regarded Himself, He all the time possessed the 
divine power to set at nought all these limitations. 
Matt. xxvi. 53. He also submitted to all the mental 
and spiritual suffering to which mankind is subject. 
He was sorrowful, Matt. xxvi. 37, 38; Is. liil. 33 
Lu. xxiii. «1; misunderstood, Matt. xv. 17; xvL 
9, 11; criticised, John vii. 3—5; doubted, Mark 
vi. 5,6; called a deceiver, John vii. 12; Matt. 
xxvii. 63; accused of being in league with the 
devil, John vii. 20; viii. 52; Mark iii. 22, &c.; 
lonely, John xvi. 32; forsaken, Mark xiv. 50; and 
tempted in all points, hike as we are, yet without 
sin ; and in all this serving he could constantly say, 
out of his own experience of man’s gratitude, 
‘‘Doth he thank that servant? J frow not.” 

8. A further stage in this marvellous voluntary 
humiliation. Became obedient unto death. He 
obeyed to the surrender of His life. This is the 
very ideal of duty; to do right, to obey God, even 
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though it costs our life. We cannot imitate Christ 
in dying for sin, but He is also said to have died 
«unto sin,”? Rom. vi. 10, and in this we not only 
may, but must follow Him. Rom. vi. 11; Heb, 
xii. 4. ven the death of the cross—death in its 


utmost of horror and ignominy: in Roman eyes, - 


the death of the save ; to the Jew, the death of the 
cursed. Deut. xxi. 23; Gal. iii. 13. 

9. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him. 
Here is encouragement according to His saying, 
“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,’’ to 
strengthen the lessons of His self-sacrifice—and 
given him a(R. V. the) name that is above every 
name—not simply appellation, but (as same so 
often means) the outward expression and revelation 
of a character, #. ¢. Jesus the Saviour. By this 
voluntary humiliation and living in our nature, 
and by the obedience unto death, He has wrought 
out salvation for us—therefore God has given Him 
the name that is above every name, the name of 
Saviour. Heb. i. 2—4, and 8, 9; Eph. i, 2o—22; 
John xii. 32. 

10. That at the name of Jesus (R. V. é the 
name of Jesus). Of things in heaven and of things 
in carth, and things under the earth. In the only 


other places where this expression occurs, Ex. xx. 
4; Deut. v. 8 and Deut. iv. 17—109, it is used as it 
is here, in connection with worship. God is the 
God of all these beings—neither they nor any 


images of them are to be worshipped by man; on 
the contrary (Phil. ii. ro) all these, that is, the 
whole creation, will eventually bow down to Christ 
and own Him Lord ofall. Cf. Ps. xcvii. 7 ; Heb. 
i. 6, and Rev. xv, 3, 4, thus putting the seal to 
His equality with God. 

11. That Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. There is no rivalry between the 
glory of Christ and the glory of God. John v. 23. 
Every beauty that we behold in Christ reveals to us 
the same quality in His Father. The blessed end 
of His humiliation and sorrow is to lead us back to 
the righteous and loving God whom we have mis- 
understood so long. I Cor. xv. 24—28, 

12. Wherefore my beloved. Because of the whole 
pattern of obedience of Christ to His Father and 
of His patient carrying out of the work of our sal- 
vation. Vot as in my presence only, &¢. God 
removes our outward support that ‘‘ much more ”’ 
in their absence we may lean upon Him for grace. 
Work out your own salvation. Salvation here re- 
fers to the present experience of salvation from 
selfishness, pride, &c., of which they were to give 
manifest proofs in their daily lives—with fear and 
irembling. ‘This is the solemn wonderful sense that 
it is God who works this miracle in us, which 
thought should entirely preclude lightness or care- 
lessness‘as to the carrying out of our part. 

14. Do all things without murmurings and dis- 
putings. Lay aside, therefore, those sins which 
hindered you hitherto. As a rule, those who find 
most fault do least work for God, and show a worse 
spirit than that which they condemn in others.— 
Peloubet. 


15. That ye may be blameless (I Th. v. 23) and 


harmless (Matt. x. 16 ;«II Tim. ii. 22—25) the sons 
of God. The peaceable, loving spirit is a special 
sign of the children of God. See Matt. v. 9; 
Matt. v. 44—48; Eph. iv. 31, 32; v. 1, 2; I John 
iii. 10. Jn the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation. Assons of God we must be separate 
from the world. II Cor. vi. 17. 18. We shall also 
overcome it. I John v. 4. As Aghts in the world, 
holding forth the word of life. Johni. 4. That 
I have not run in vain, neither labored in vain. 
Paul considered his life a success in proportion as 
he was able to turn others to the Lord. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Our imitation of Christ must not be of mere 
outward forms, but of the mind and spirit, which 
will lead to a right outward expression. 

2. The proof that we are children of God and 
younger brothers of Jesus Christ is that we have in 
us the mind that was in Jesus. 

3. The only true emulation is to do more good, 
to serve most, to bear the heaviest burdens, to do 
the obscure works, and to give honor to others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAwNEETOWN, InprAN TERRITORY, Fourth mo, r4th, 1885. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—Last week I wrote 
a notice of the death and burial of Rose Ann Penson- 
naw, one of our young members. I now chronicle 
the death of another, Henrietta, niece of the former, 
and daughter of John and Elizabeth Anderson, She 
was a very attractive young woman in the twentieth 
year of her age, and leaves many pleasant memories 
behind her, She was an obedient daughter, an affec- 
tionate sister, and always kind and pleasant to every 
one. 

Since her conversion, near four years ago, she has 
led a quiet unassuming Christian life, and when the 
summons of death came, though sudden, she was 
ready, and passed calmly over the chilling tide with- 
out doubt or fear. 

She and her aunt were very strongly attached to 
each other in this life. She felt their separation keenly, 
but it pleased a merciful Father to make it only one 
week in duration. 

Her death resulted from an accident. She saw her 
brother fighting prairie fire and ran to his assistance, 
when the fire caught in her clothing and immediately 
enveloped her in flames, which could not be extin- 
guished until the clothes were consumed. Although 
every possible effort was made to save her life she 
died in a few hours, 

Not a single sigh or tear escaped her as she contem- 
plated and talked of the near approach of her dissolu- 
tion. And when she was spoken to about her intense 
suffering she replied, “I can bear it all, my Saviour 
suffered for me.” 

These deaths no doubt were sent as solemn warn- 
ings, loudly calling to repentance some of their uncon- 
verted friends. [t must be a great relief now to those 
who sought to lead them to violate their Christian 
vows to know that they did not succeed. God forgive 
them ! For Christ’s sake and the gospel’s they denied 
themselves amusements of doubtful propriety, which 
before they became church members were very fasci- 
nating to them. 

We pray that the triumphant death of these two sisters 
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may stimulate others to meet them “in the sweet by 
and by.” 


A large company of friends and sympathizers at- 
tended the funeral to-day, which was a most solemn 
and affecting occasion. FRANKLIN ELLIOTT. 


SCHOOL. 





Jouns Hopkins gave $3,148,000 to the university 
which bears his name; Judge Packer, $3,000,000 
in all to Lehigh University ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
$1,000,000 to the Vanderbilt University ; Stephen 
Girard, $8,000,000 to Girard College; John C, 
Green, and his residuary legatees, $1,500,000 to 
Princeton ; Ezra Cornell, $1,000,000 to Cornell 
University ; Isaac Rich, $700,000 to Boston Uni- 
versity ; Amasa Stone, $600,000 to Adelbert Col- 
lege; W. W. Corcoran, $170,000 to Columbian 
University; Benjamin Bussy, $5c0,o00 to Har- 
vard ; Samuel Williston, William J. Walker, and 
Samuel A. Hitchcock, between $100,000 and 
$200,000 each to Amherst; Whitmer Phcenix, 
about $640,000 to Columbia; J. B. Trevor, $179,- 
000 to Rochester Theological Seminary ; Matthew 
Vassar, $800,000 to Vassar College; Gardner 
Colby, $170 000 to Colby University and $100,000 
to Newton Theological Seminary; J. B. Colgate, 
$300,000 to Madison University ; George I. Seney, 
$450,000 to Wesleyan University, and the Crozer 
family have given $300,000 to Crozer Theological 
Seminary.— /ndependent. 


THERE ARE 197 girls in attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, sixteen more than last year. 


Howarp University, at Washington, has just 
graduated twenty-nine young men from its medical 
department, ten of whom were colored. It has 
fifty students this year in its theological depart- 
ment, two of whom are white, and the remainder 
colored. The entire number in all the depart- 
ments is four hundred and four. 


THE INCOME of Girard College for 1884 was 
$950,000. Its real estate alone is valued at $7,- 
346,000, apart from that occupied by the college 
buildings. ‘The collieries of the college produced 
I,400,000 tons last year. 


PRESIDENT McCosH thus concludes his ‘* Reply 
to President Eliot’ on College Education: ‘‘I am 
glad things have come to a crisis. Let parents 
know it, let the churches know it, let all America 
know it, let scholars in Europe know it, let the 
world know it—for what is done in Harvard has 
influence over the world. But some timid people 
will say, ‘ Tell it not in the lands whence our pious 
fathers came that the college whose motto is Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia teaches no religion to its 
pupils. Tell it not in Berlin or Oxford that the 
once most illustrious university in America no 
longer requires its graduates to know the most per- 
fect language, the grandest literature, the’ most 
elevated thinking of all antiquity. Tell it not in 
Paris, tell it not in Cambridge, in England, tell it 
not in Dublin, that Cambridge, in America, does 
not make mathematics obligatory on its students. 
Let not Edinburgh and Scotland and the Puritans 








in England know that a student may pass through 
the once Puritan College of America without 
having taken a single class in philosophy or a lesson 
in religion.’ But whatever others may say, J say, 
Z say, let Europe know in all its universities] 
wish my voice could reach them all—that in a dis. 
tinguished college in America a graduate need no 
longer take what the ages have esteemed the 
highest department of learning; and [ believe that 
such an expression of feeling will be called forth, 
that if we cannot avert the evil in Harvard we 
may arrest it in the other colleges of the country.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ‘“‘EARNEST 
WORKERS,” PHILADELPHIA, 1884-85, 











A number of girls met one afternoon, two years ago, 
at the house of E. Pearsall, 1615 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, to form a missionary society, which with the 
direction and assistance of H. M Jenks and E, Pear. 
sall, has continued its meetings ever since under the 
name of “ Earnest Workers.” 

The average attendance during the past year has 
been eighteen. 

At the first meeting of this year our English friend, 
Isaac Sharp, was present. After the Annual Report 
was read, we listened while he told us of Julia Bal- 
linger, a missionary in Mexico, and several incidents 
in his experience while traveling through heathen 
lands. He also said that nearly all missionary socie- 
ties had been organized during the present century. 

On the roth of Fourth: mo, a ietter was read to be 
sent to Isaac Sharp, thanking him for his kindness in 
visiting us. Two others were sent with it from indi- 
vidual members. Mrs, Luther, a missionary who had 
returned from Burmah, then spoke to us on the great 
degradation of women in India ; the people there even 
believing that they have no souls. But she said that 
there is a class who have broken away from their 
idols and superstitions, 

To the next meeting, held Fifth month gth, the con- 
tents of the mite-boxes were brought, and it was found 
after these had been counted, that we had $56.16 in 
the treasury. A committee was appointed to see about 
printing texts on picture cards to go to India, Syria, 
and Mexico. Also clothes to be made for our orphan 
Tijiya, and dolls to be dressed to be sent to the scholars 
in the school where she is, were given to the members 
to be done during the summer, . 

At the meeting of the Tenth month the Treasurer 
stated $16.26 were still in her keeping. , 

Anne Baldefson was elected Treasurer, and Lydia 
W. Rhoads Secretary. Two letters were received from 
Anna Baker, and we were very glad to receive a pic- 
ture of some of the teachers and scholars at Hoshan- 
gabad, which was sent in one of the letters. 5 

The meeting in the Eleventh month was a very 1n- 
teresting one; we had three letters from the dear 
friend, Isaac Sharp, who had visited us; and the 
yearly reports of Samuel and Anna Baker and Rachel 
Metcalf were read. They seemed to think there was 
room for much encouragement and an opening for 
much work. Five dollars from the treasury were 
voted to be taken to the Church of St. Chrysostom, 
five dollars to the “Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children,” and five dollars to the “ Chil. 
dren’s Aid Society.” Alice Haines was appointed 
Treasurer in Anne Balderson’s place. : 

In the fifteenth meeting of our society, Mamie Mce- 
Collin and Alice Haines were appointed to buy $1.50 
worth of toys and take them to the “ Day Nursery” at 
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Sixteenth and Vine streets. Samuel Nicholson and 
Edward Longstreth to get an equal amount and take 
them to the “Children’s Homeceopathic Hospital.” 
Three short, interesting articles were read. 

In the meeting of First month, 1885, the reports of 
the committees to take toys to the ** Day Nursery and 
Hospital ” were read, 

Those who were present gave in the contents of their 
mite-boxes, and the Treasurer after counting, said 
that they amounted to $20.06. A letter was read from 
Ellen Clayton ; and the same Treasurer and Secretary 
were re-elected. 

In our last meeting two letters from Anna Baker 
were read, telling us of Tijiya’s delight on receiving 
the articles sent to her by us, 

Mr. Luther was present and gave an interesting ac- 
count of his work in Further India, 

The last meeting of our second year then adjourned. 


ITEMS. 


CHILD SLAVERY.—Touching the “ overworking ” of 
children in the Southern cotton-mills and Southern 
factories, the Zvadesman, of Chattanooga, is aggres- 
sive, argumentative, humane and forcible. It would 
seem as though an ordinary humanity should prevent 
the enslaving of children, crushing them mentally, 
morally, physically, by mill and factory owners ; but 
even in our Eastern and Middle States stringent laws 
had to be enacted for their protection, Now we find, 
according to the Zradesman, this avaricious brutality, 
bred and breeding in the South to a shocking degree. 
It tells us that children there are worked in cotton- 
mills and factories from thirteen and a half to fifteen 
hours a day, having but thirty minutes for dinner! 
This is, indeed, returning to slave owning and slave 
working, only “more so,” and our contemporary 
enters with right and might upon a crusade to destroy 
it; to destroy it, as it only can be destroyed, by. strong 
legal enactments.— /ndustrial News. 

CLIMATE OF ALASKA.—In some of his letters to the 
Philadelphia daily papers from the Pacific coast, 
Thomas Meehan stated that, for some reason or other 
even the reports of government officials had given the 
people an impression that Alaska was a frigid, worth- 
less tract of land, and that it was a waste of effort to 
even give it a government. On the contrary it was 
blessed with a remarkably rich and vigorous vegeta- 
tion, and even so far north as Sitka the thermometer 
rarely fell below zero, This statement excited much 
surprise, and some doubt. Now we note a letter in 
the Scientific American of March 2gth, dated Fort 
Wrangel (which is in lat. 56°) dated Feb. 24th, stating 
that the lowest figure reached the past winter was 19 
below zero, 

Instead of a worthless bit of country, we expect to 
see the time when there will be a railroad all along 
the coast to the mouth of the Chilcat, then across the 
peninsula to Behring straits, and from thence by tunnel 
under the 30 miles of water, to St. Petersburg and 
Paris—the whole way from Philadelphia to the gay 
Capital by land, to the great reiief of sea-sickly people. 
It is a tar less impracticable idea than a railroad 
across our continent, over desert and mountain, ever 
was, The connection now with the North Pacific R. R, 
Can very easily be made, and indeed we should not 
be surprised before long, to find this idea used to 
“bull” that stock.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 


THE present emigration to America is said to be un- 
Precedented ; 2062 persons, most of whom were Irish, 
having left Queenstown within four days last week. 


REVIEW. 


BACK AGAIN! 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 
The chill snows lingered, the spring was late, 
It seemed a weariful while,to wait 
For warmth, and fragrance, and song, and flowers, 
And balmy airs, and delicious showers. 


But we bided our time, and with patient eyes 
We watched the slow relenting skies, 

Till at last one April morning we woke 

To find we were free of the winter's yoke, 


And a rush of wings through the rushing rain, 
Told us the birds were back again. 

A joyous tumult we heard aloft— 

Clear, rippling music and flutterings soft. 


So light of heart and so light of wing, 

All hope of summer, delight of spring, 
They seemed to utter with voices sweet, 
Upborne on their airy pinions fleet. 


Dainty, delicate, lovely things! 

Would that my thoughts, like you, had wings 
To match your grace, your charm, your cheer, 
Your fine, melodious atmosphere ! 


Precious and beautiful gifts of God, 

Scattered through Heaven and earth abroad! 
Who, ungrateful, would do you wrong, 
Check your flight and your golden song ? 


O friendly spirits! O sweet, sweet birds! 
Would I could put my welcome in words 
Fit for such singers as you to hear, 
Sky-born minstrels and poets dear! 
—St. Nicholas, 


- a" ee 


MOTHER’S OLD HYMN. 


Through the trembling folds of the twilight dim 
I can hear the strains of that grand old hymn, 
Which mother, whose heart is now still and cold, 
Sang ’midst her cares in the days of old, 


* ¥ * * * x 


There was something about it, undefined, 

That charmed into quiet the troubled mind, 

O’er the bleak heart breathed with a spirit bland, 
Like a warm South wind o’er a frozen land. 


And crowning it all with a strange, deep chord, 
Like the throb of the heart of the blessed Lord, 
That shed through the fainting soul abroad 

A sense of the pitying love of God. 


* The songs of the singers that fame has crowned 
In the flood of the years are lost and drowned, 
But mother’s old hymn, every pause and tone, 
With the growth of time has the sweeter grown, 

* * * * * * 


And it seems not out of the past to come— 
An echo only of lips that are dumb— 

But down from the home of the glorified 
It has always come since the day she died. 


We know not the music that spirits hear 

As earth is receding and heaven draws near, 

But treading death’s valley of shadows dim, 

I ask but to hear my mother’s hymn. 

—Selected, A, J. HouGu. 

I rrust you feel real desire after complete holi- 
ness. ‘This is the truest mark of being born again. 
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SUMMARY OF NEwsS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 28th ult. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 21st, Gladstone presented 
inthe House of Commons the Government's request 
for a credit of $55,000,000 for the army and navy ac- 
count. Of this sum, $22,500,000 is for war purposes 
in the Soudan, and $32.500.000 for the naval and 
military preparations, The Premier said that the 
Government felt it necessary to hold all the resources 
of the empire, including the forces in the Soudan, 
available for instant use wherever required. The 
credit did not include any provision for further of- 
fensive operations or military preparations for an early 
march on Khartoum. Though the Suakim-Berber 
railway had been commenced, any considerable ex- 
tension of it would have to be suspended, It would 
be necessary to hold Suakim and one or two places in 
the vicinity for health considerations until some per- 
manent arrangement shall have been effected. The 
Suakim-Berber railway was merely a work of military 
necessity, but the Nile railway would be completed 
apart from military reasons. In regard to interior 
steps in the Soudan, the Government reserved entire 
liberty of action. subject to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment, The credit coming up for consideration on the 
27th, a proposition to divide the credit for the Soudan 
from that for other purposes was opposed by the 
Government, and was rejected by 229 votes to 186. 
The entire amount asked for was then voted without 
discussion, after an earnest and effective speech of 
W. E, Gladstone. 

A Radical member inquired whether the Govern- 
ment would endeavor to have the dispute with Russia 
referred for arbitrament to the United States of 


America, Gladstone replied: “The Government are 
quite sensible of their heavy responsibility to maintain 
the honor and good faith of the country on one hand, 
and on the other to use every means consistent with 


that honor to avoid war. 
ticular reply than this.” 

Sir Peter Lumsden’s reply to the inquiry respecting 
the details of the battle on the Kushk, directly contro- 
verted Gen. Komaroff’s account in most particulars, 
representing that the Afghans did not advance from 
their previous position until after the Russians had 
manifested a purpose to provoke a conflict. It was 
announced in the House of Commons on the 27th by 
reading a telegram from Sir Peter Lumsden, that a 
member of the Afghan Boundary Commission had 
started for London bearing maps of the disputed zone 
and a detailed statement of all the circumstances lead- 
ing to and attending the conflict near Penjdeh, and 
that a full statement of the present condition of affairs 
would also be sent. To an inquiry whether negotia- 
tions with Russia would be suspended until the arrival 
of this messenger, Gladstone answered, “ No,” 

The War Office on the 22d issued a notice calling 
out the first class of the army reserves, comprising 
fifteen regiments, for immediate and permanent ser- 
vice. Those serving as police in England or Ireland 
are exempted, ‘The other classes of the reserves have 
been notified that they will probably be called out 
soon, 

It was stated on the 27th that the British Minister 
at St. Petersburg had officially reported unfavorably 
respecting the Russian views of the last English note 
asking an explanation of Gen, Komaroff’s action at 
Penjdeh, in view of Sir{Peter Lumsden’s account of 
the battle. 

Great excitement was caused in the Admiralty Of- 
fice in London, on the 23d, by an explosion either in or 
immediately outside of a room in the Secretary’s de- 


I can give no more par- 


partment, in the basement of the building. The glass. 
domed roof was shattered, and the plastering torn 
from the walls of the room. The Assistant Secretary, 
E, N. Swainson, was injured, but not seriously. The 
explosive used is believed to have been gun cotton, 

The bill to federate the Australasian colonies was 
read a second time in the House of Lords on the 234, 
It includes five of the colonies, New South Wales re. 
fusing as yet to enter the federation, 

At a large meeting of rich and influential land. 
owners, including such as the Duke of Argyll, the Earl 
of Carnarvon and the Marquis of Ripon, held in Lon. 
don on the 24th, it was resolved to take steps for 
forming a corporation to be called the National Land 
Company, for the purpose of securing a gradual 
breaking up of the “Jarge parcel” system of land 
ownership now injuriously prevalent in Great Britain, 
The plan of the new organization is to buy land at 
wholesale, and sell it out in lots not to exceed 40 acres, 
under conditions likely to cause further subdivision, 
The company will probably buy for cash, and sell on 
partial payments covering several years. 

IRELAND.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, on 
the way from Killarney to Dublin, stopped at Limerick, 
and were well received, though some unfriendly mani- 
festations had been met on the journey thither, On 
the 23d they reached Belfast, where they were warmly 
welcomed, as well as at several points on the way, 
and also at Londonderry on the 25th, On the 27th they 
embarked at Larne for Scotland. 

FRANCE.—Difficulty has arisen between France and 
Egypt, mainly in connection with the suppression by 
the latter of a French newspaper, the Bosphore 
Egyptien, in Cairo, It was feared that tltis might 
lead to trouble between England and France, as 
Gladstone, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, said that Egypt had not acted alone, and 
admitted that England could not disclaim all respon- 
sibility for the act. It was reported on the 24th that 
the French Chargé d’Affaires at Cairo had been di- 
rected to suspend all official relations with Egypt ; but 
later accounts represented that this action had been 
postponed, and on the 28th it was announced that 
through the intermediary offices of England, the ques- 
tion had been settled, as follows: Egypt apologized 
to the French Chargé d’Affaires. The office of the 
Bosphore Egyptien will be reopened, and the paper 
allowed to reappear; and France abandons the de- 
mand _ for the recall of the officials who forcibly en- 
tered the office of the paper. 

DomEstTic.—A bill has passed the Ohio Legislature 
requiring saloons in Cincinnati to remain closed from 
midnight to six o’clock A. M. 

A majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court of, 
the United States has rendered a decision in the cases 
between the State of Virginia and holders of its bonds, 
concerning the tax coupons. When originally issued, ‘ 
the interest coupons on the bonds were made receivable 
for State taxes, but the State subsequently refused so 
to receive them. The decision of the Court is against 
the State in all material points, and in favor of the 
bondholders, The Chief Justice and three other J udges 
dissented, 


ALKETHREPTA 

There is a large and increasing demand for this 
Superior Chocolate, and we would call special atten- 
tion to it as an exceedingly wholesome beverage for, 
the healthy and ailing, children as well as adults. 

A sample package will be sent by mail by address 
ing Smith’s Manufacturing Co., 107 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 17-26 








